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| with excellent profit, . Moist land is. preferable. 
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A Scrap of Botany. 


Mr. Low of this place, on the 29th of April, 
sent his cows to pasture for the first time this 
spring. When driven up at night, there was no 
appearance of sickness. The next morning, how- 
ever, one was found dead, another sick, and has 





Our Home, Our Country, and our Brother Man. 


not yet recovered. I suppose they were poisoned 
by eating narrow-leaf Laurel. (Kalmia Augus- 








Pastures. 


tifolia.) 
Makenzie, in ‘Practical Library’’ says strong 


One of the most.important, and sometimes one tea made of Mountain Dittany, (Caui/a Mariana) 


of the most difficult questions to answer, is that 
of improying the pastures of this State. Theim-| keep it on hand, &c. 


and given moderately warm, is a pretty sure rem- 
edy for cattle or sheep, and that farmers should 
Where does Mountain Dit- 


portance of a good pasture to a farm cannot be| tany. grow ; what is its description and_ local 
too highly estimated. To have an abundant sup- name? I find there are many farmers who are 


ply of milk requires an abundance of good feed, 


and the growth of young stock depends largely 
upon the character of their food during the sum- 
mer months. 

Pastures differ widely in their capabilities. 
We know of pastures that have been fed a bun- 
dred years, and yet they furnish good feed, while 
those on gravelly and sandy soils will run out ia 
a short time. Pastures on a clay loam and moist 
loam hold out the longest. The top dressing left 
by cattle benefit such a soil far better thana 
light, dry soil, while the inherent qualities of the 
soil are much more enduring. 

Various modes have been proposed from time 

to time for the improvement of our pastures, but 
no one rule will apply to all farms. Rotation 
from field to pastare and from pasture to field is 
really the best method of renovating both field 
and pasture. An old pasture that can be plowed 
will usually bear good crops, and even better than 
the adjoining field. It is free from noxious weeds 
and witch-grass,'and pulverizes well. Potatoes, 
oats, corn, rye and grass do well on most of our 
pastures. In seeding down a pasture, unless it 
be designed for mowing a series of years, we are 
inclined to leave the ground a little rough. Per- 
haps it may bea whim, but we have thought 
that more feed grew when it was rough than 
when perfectly smooth. Could such pastures 
have some permanent kind of manure incorporat- 
ed into the soil, it would be a great udvantage. 
Well rotted muck, bone dust, if it could be af- 
forded, plaster and ashes would do well on moist 
soils. 

Light, sandy pastures plowed in summer and 
cultivated the next year with crops, render an 
excellent return for the labor expended. On the 
other hand, an old field turned out to pasture a 
few years, will seem to kill out the weeds, and es- 
pecially witch grass, if sheep are allowed to run, 
and be in a good condition to change back into 
field culture. 

The opinion is usually expressed that cattle ex- 
haust a pasture, while sheep will not. High and 
dry pastures afford sweeter food for sheep, and 
frequently sweet clover and June grass will thrive 
well from the scattered droppings. 

There are many farms where only a limited ro- 
tation caa be practiced, but this might be done 
with movable fences, taking up an acre or two at 
atime. A. very few acres of first rate pasture 
will be of the greatest value. The.notion that 
anything will do for a pasture must be abandon- 
ed by the successful and progressive farmer. A 


great many pastures are covered with hardhack | 


and juniper bushes, rendering them of little 
value. These should be eradicated and every 
available spot for the production of food be im- 
proved. 

Much has been said about top dressing pas- 
tures. We confess to but little confidence in the 
application of manures above ground to improve 
pastures sufficient to meet the expense. Still, 
there may be cases where this can be practiced, 
and we would by no means discourage any at- 
tempts in that direction. 





Strawberry Culture on the Farm. 





We have not much faith in strawberry culture 
on the farm unless one has nothing else to do. 
We tried them several years and as near as we 
could @timate, they cost us fifty cents a quart 
when we could have bought the native strawber- 
ry in abundance for five cents. Still wo are in- 
clined to think that a small bed might be culti- 
vated by planting them in hills, the same dis- 
tance between the rows that corn is planted and 
about eighteen inches apart, and hoeing them the 
same way that corn is hoed. The ground is then 
more easily kept clean, and the runners kept 
within proper bounds. 

Then tc have that old Shanghai with his mili- 
tary escort taking all the nice. ripe strawberries 
before you are up in the morning, is rather pro- 
voking. We are glad to insert the following ar- 
ticle, from the correspondent of the Boston Cul- 
tivator as a defense against their operations : 

‘“‘Under the head of ‘Strawberry Uulture’ a 
correspondent of the Cultivator asks, ‘Why does 
not every person having land cultivate « straw- 
berry bed?’ Ican give the reason why I have 
omitted it for a number of years: my hens and 
turkeys ran at large, and strawberries were fa- 
vorite eating for young turkeys ; they picked all 
the ripe ones in a bed much sooner than I eould, 
and the hens, to say nothing of the chickens, did 
likewise. Under these circumstances, for several 
years I gave up raising strawberries. Some eight 
years since I made an attempt to overcome the 
diffivulty, which was so successful tlrat quite a 
number of friends followed my example. 

Onarainy day, I set the men tu sharpening 
one end of several bundles of lathes, and when 
finished, | took two strips of inch board, one and 
one half inch wide, spread them about two and 
one half feet apart, and nailed on the lathes the 
width of a lath apart, the strips being about 
twelve feet long ; this gave me a moveable fence, 
which I tied up to stakes, driven into the ground. 
This fence I used to protect my vegetable beds 
when first planted in spring, and when the straw- 
berries began to form, moved them to the straw- 
berry beds. If the fowls were disposed to trouble 
the tomatoes after the strawberries were gone, I 
enclosed them with’ this portable fence ; so that, 
with @ very small outlay at first, | furnished my 
family with strawberries, and sent many to mar- 
ket, having found the raising of this fruit a 
source of profit.” 


oa abe 


The Osier Willow. 


Has any one in Maine madé a’ business of cul- 
tivating the osier willow? We have occasionally 
seen it growing in this State, but, without any 
special attention. It seems tous that.the Osier 
might be cultivated in some portions of the State 





Why would not many of the meadows in the in- 
terior of the State \do well? The Osier is culti- 
vated extensively in Vermont, and, jt seems to us 


that a good return for the labor expended might}. 


be made here'in Maine. The farmer who would, 
expend as much labor on an acre as he does in 


unacquainted with Laurel, yet it is so common 
in this vicinity, there are few farms on which it 
does not grow. 

Should you please, give a description of said 
plants in the Farmer ; I think it would be inter- 
esting and beneficial to its readers. 

Yours truly, ; W, H, Tartor. 

Norridgewock, May 8, 1865. 

Nore. Dwarf Laurel or Narrow-leaved Laurel, 
(Kalmia Augustifolia) is a very common shrub, 
usually found upon low grounds, in springy 
places, or along the sides of brooks. It is put 
down in Gray’s Botany of Northern United States 
as growing from two to three feet high, but it 
does not attain that height in this section. Here 
it is a small, low growing plant. The leaves are 
evergreen. It flowers in June and July, and 
fruits in September, It is called Sheep Poison, 
Sheep Laurel, Lambkill, &c., and often causes the 


quantity. 

Common Dittany (Cunila Mariana) belongs 
to the genus Satureinee, order Labiate or Mint 
Tribe. It is a perennial plant, growing about a 
foot in height, with numerous Opposite spreading 
branches, nearly smooth and of a purplish color. 
The leaves are about an inch long, dotted with 
little brown glands. It has an abundance of 
small, creeping, sprangly roots not unlike those 
of witeh grass. It is very common on dry, hilly 
places in the southern part of New York, and 
westward, but is not found north of that limit. 
It is a popular remedy in fevers and colds, being 
strongly arromatic and possessing the property of 
promoting perspiration to a great degree ; but 
we never knew of its being used as an antidote 
for poison. 

Common penny-royal tea, also the white of 
an egg have been found very efficacious in coun- 
teracting the effects of poison by lamb-kill.—Eps. 


“The Holmes Library.’”’ 


We acknowledge the receipt of one dollar from 
N, J. Johnson, Garland. 

The following letter, received froma former 
resident of Maine, one of the most worthy citi- 
zens of Vassalboro’, and well known for his acts 
of benevolence and public spirit, Moses Taber, 
now a resident of Ohio, will be perused with inter- 





since left our State, give such evidences of at- 
tachment and regard for him whose lifetime was 
spent in labor for others, and whose memory is to 
be kept alive in the manner we have proposed ; 
shall those who are now feaping the direct bene- 
fits of his labor, refuse to contribate to this object ? 
‘*Messrs. Epitors :—It is with much satisfac- 
tion that 1 ndfice, and most cordially unite in 
your plan of establishing a monument to the 
memory of the lateDr. E, Hormes that will be 
the most appropriate, enduring and practically 
useful to all coming generations, in the form of a 
library in connection with your State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. It has been my 
privilege for nearly forty years, to enjoy the ac- 
quaintance of our much esteemed departed friend 
and especially in the early years of the Kennebee 
Agricultural Society and Maine Farmer, when 
the agricultural interest for a time seemed to lan- 
uish..: I know from close communion with him 
in those dark days, that he redoubled his efforts 
for their advancement. 

In this connection, I might mention some cir- 
cumstances in his eventful life that may be known 
to but very few of the present generation, but I 
forbear trespassing on your time, as his unremit- 
ting labors for more than forty years for ‘‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number”’ are widely 
known and highly appreciated, as was evinced by 
the remarks of the western, as well as eastern 
press, on. the announcement of the death of the 
philanthropist of whom we are speaking. 

To be brief, I most fully enderse the senti- 
ments in letters from my old friend S. L, Good- 
ale and others, published in last week’s Farmer. 
Please put my name with the enclosed $5 upon 
the subscription for the Hotwes Lrsrary”’. 


——_—_-—_—_ +e mor —-- 
An Hour in the Orchard. 


If you have a spare hour before breakfast, it 
cannot be spent to better advantage than in going 
round among the trees in your orchard or nursery, 
and waging war against these destructive insects. 
They are now beginning to hatch—although to- 
day, 10th, while on duty in this warfare—we 
found many nests which gave no signs of life ; 
the twigs upon which they were placed were cut 
off and burned. Early in the morning the cater- 
pillars are within their tents, and can be destroy- 
ed with much less trouble than later in the day 
when they are running at liberty over almost 
every part of the tree. It is an easy matter to 
kill them off now, to what it will be if neglected 
until the myriads of eggs deposited shall have be- 
come living insects, preying upon the foliage and 
checking the existence of the tree. Do not put 
off this matter, but attend to it at once. If the 
caterpillars have attained much size, apply whale 
oil soap—at the rate of 1 lb. of soap dissolved in 
about tive gallons of water—as it will not only 
kill the insects, but be beneficial to the tree. 





- Contrivance for Hiving Bees. 


Mr. Amos Taber of Albion has left at our of- 
fice, an apparatus for hiving bees, contrived and 
used by himself for several years with universal 
success. It consists of a board a foot wide and 
twelve feet long, elevated at an angle of about 
45 degrees, the upper end of which is_perfor- 
ated with holes about two inches apart, into- 
which long corn cobs are inserted, projecting’ 
downward. Bees when swarming, readily alight 
upon the cobs, as they afford an excellent oppor 
tunity for them to hold on upon, from which 
they can be hived without difficulty or danger, as 


der the hive. A sample of the contrivance can 
be seen at this office, and we regard it as a simple 


trouble. 





: ws 
Suesr, Lanes. Several/parties have enquired 
where Dana's Sheep Labela can be procured, but 
we are.unable to give the information, It. would, 





cultivating an sere of hops, might, receive as 
great a return as from that crops vient | 


be well far the manufacturer to advertise in this 
| 


journal. see liw soi veld | 


death of sheep and cattle if they eat of it in any 


est by all our readers. When those who have long 


the board can readily be placed immediately un: 


and practical affair—one which every bee-keeper « 
can make.and use himself with little or no: 


~ Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
The Cayuga Chief Mower. 


Attention is called to the following advantages 
of this machine over others. Read, reflect, then 
examine it candidly, and see if the following is 
not really so.. It has all the advantages of the 
leading mowers, and the following additional im- 
provements which give advantages they do not 








Ist. It is constructed wholly of iron and steel, 
the best of cast steel being used for the finger-bar, 
knife rods, pitman and cutters. ‘ 

An iron and steel machine is as strong, while 
at the same time it is much lighter and more dur- 
able than one made of wood. Being of iron, it 
is better adapted to the inevitable exposure to 
which machines are subjected. Every mechanic 
knows that wood will warp by dampness, which, 
with the sudden wrenching against unseen ob- 
structions, cause the shafts to ran hard in their 
bearings, while iron and steel do not have these 
objections. : 

2d. It is so constructed, that only four bolts are 
tequired to hold the boxes and gearing in place, 
a these bave check nuts which cannot work 
oose. ' 

3d. All the boxes are babbited, except the 
pitman, which is composition. 

4th. The gearing’ is so arranged in the center 
of the machine, and covered, a8 to be protected 
from dirt. 

5th. The main gear-wheel and bevel-wheel are 
both on the main shaft, making it more compact. 

6th. It is constructed from an entirely new set 
of patterns, on such principles as will ensure 
mathematical uniformity in all the machines. 

7th. The main frame is in the rear of the axle, 
and the cuatter-bar is hinged to it behind the 
wheel. This is the best position, because— 

First, the cutter-bar hauls easier over the un- 
even surface of the ground than it shoves, for the 
same reason that a drag hauls easier than it 
shoves. 

Second, the distance from the end of the pole 
or thills to the cutter bar in the rear of the 
wheel, is greater than when attached forward, 
which gives more leverage and less slat against 
the horse if the machine strikes an unseen ob- 
struction. 

Third, it gives more time and a better oppor- 
tunity for the driver to see and avoid obstructions 
in the grass as he passes them. 

Fourth, when the cutter-bar is raised to pass 
obstructions, no weight can come on the horses’ 
neck or back. 

@yFifth, ic rides easily and lightly over stones and 
hummocks, lessening danger of breakage and in- 
jury to the cutters. 

Sixth, though not last, if the cutter-bar behind 
the wheel should strike an obstruction, it causes 
no shock sufficient to throw the driver from his 
seat. Observation and experience both teach that 
‘*front-bar machines” are the only ones liable to 
throw the driver off—their bar stopping against 
an obstruction, operating on the principle of a 
plow point. 

8th. The cutter-bar has a joint at right angles 
with the common hinge joint, and a lever near 
the driver's seat. This enables him to elevate the 
fingers and cutters for mowing rough lands, or to 
depress them for catting lodged grass. By this 
he can also cut high or low, all of which is done 
without stopping the team. This joint, in con- 
nection with the hinge joint, allows the cutter- 
bar to be folded by the side of the machine with 
the points of fingers and cutters down, being the 
only perfectly safe position, and when so folded it 
is perfectly balanced, no weight being on the 
horses’ necks when traveling. 

9th. The crank is’ placed nearly in line with 
the cutters, and the samé relation to the cutters 
is preserved when the finger-bar is raised, prevent- 
ing loss of power. 
10th. The motion of the cutter is kept up in 
turning square corners, which prevents their clog- 
ging with loose grass. 
11th. The guard-fingers are malleable iron, and 
each has a ledger or cutting plate in its face, 
which can be removed at any time for grinding— 
one bolt fastening both guard and plate—making 
the most perfect cutting apparatus ever used. 
In the Buckeye, Union and others, which have 
them, these plates are riveted to the guards, and 
cannot be removed for grinding, their corners be- 
come rounded "by use in a short time, when they 
— in connection with the cutters, like one 
blade of shears with a round edge, and will then 
clog in fine, thick or wet grass. This defect is 
fully remedied in the Cayuga Chief. Farmers do 
not give this improvement mach consideration 
when buying, becauee their attention has never 
been called to its importance. Every one ac- 
knowledges the great advantage of this feature. 
12th. The cutters operate freely in wet grass 
without clogging. 
13th. It will do good work with a slow move- 
ment of the team, without clogging. 

14th. The finger-bar can be raised its entire 
length by the driver, to pass obstructions. 

15th. It conforms perfectly to the surface of 
uneven ground. 
16th. It. is light of draught, and free from 
side draught. 
17th. When not in use, it requires but little 
room for storage. 

The one horse Cayuga Chiet weighs 425, 
pounds, and has proved itself to be the best, and 
only one adapted to the common farm use. 


4 This size is not made anywhere in the United 


States, except by the undersigned, who have only 
a limited supply. 

There is no other mower, whether one or two 
horse, which has so ‘many real improvements as 
this one. 

Facts that are self-evident require no argument 
to produce conviction. 

very machine warranted. 

Read the following extracts from western edito- 
rial notes of the great Reaper and Mower trial 
held at Dixon, Ill., beginning July 22d, 1862, 
continuing five days. 

From Rural New Yorker. Aug. 16, 1862. 
CLASSIFICATION OF MOWERS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
Work. 

‘I propose, for the pur of brevity, to di- 
vide the — named ia. ys into lt sl : 
1. The first class comprises those machines (and 
im the order -named,) which did the best work, 
with the greatest apparent ease of draft and 
adaptability. to the work to be performed. 1. 
The Cay uga Chief, Sen. and Jr. 2. John P. 
Manny's. Sen. and Jr. 3. Wood's Two-wheeled 
ro Jointed‘bat Mowers. 4. Buckeye, Sen. and 

r.’’ 
ad From the Chicago Tribune, 

"2. It-is noticeable that the whole of these ma- 
chines are made of iron and ateel. The machine 


durable, It is worked with a loose or hinged 
‘tongue in moving, thus allowing it to “pass ob- 
structions with ease. It ranson two wheels, 
both.of which are drivers, and act together or 
independently, as, desired. This, with the flexi- 
ble joint of the cutter-bar allows it to conform 
with any uneven surface. ‘The points of the fia- 
gers and cutters can be elevated or depressed in- 
stantly, while the machine is in, motion. This, 
in lodged grage or grain, is of no small impor- 
tance, as was fully proved in the trial of to-day, 
One point in which this machine exeels all others 
in its guards, ie in what is called u ledger or cut- 
ting 2.’ This is splaced,in' the bottom of the 
guard, and ee : 

ground and filed, as the edges wear off. 

“ 1¢ is well known ‘to all farmers that nearly all: 
of the Mowers using ®. empoth sickle, cat well 
for a part-or-all of the first season, but soon the 
edge of the, guard becomes rounded; when the 


j machine begins to choke up in thick bottom grass, 
jand is ot less and less value, bat in this machine | afraid itis.going to be wetter before it is.dryer, 
‘| the defect iv fully remedied. The machine is free. 


from wide draft: » It is i 
high or.low cnt, .a8.in this trial, where lodged 





ig, therefore, compact, strong, and consequently | 18 


be taken ont, at Jecisure, and}. 


nstantly ‘adjustable to a | still 


and standing grain was met in the same swath. 


When we take into consideration ite material, 
workmanship, adjustability, durability, ease of 
handling and superior work, we must award it a 
high position. 

From the Chicago Post July 30th, 1862. 

At the close of this trial, the entire list of 
Mowers were ordered into a field of wild prairie 
grass. 

No lots were assigned them. Each followed 
the other around the entire field, over the prairie 
rolls, through the sloughs and over the bogs, 
shaving off the fine closely and nicely. 
Their was a difference in their work. 
the lighter machines failed to do as even work as 
the heavier ones. The jointed bar machines ac- 
commodated themselves to surfaces better than 
the stiff, side-draft' machines. The MeOormick 
clogged, and could not start without backing to 
get up motion. lt clogged repeatedly. The 
Cayuga Chief, Senior and Junior, both acquitted 
themselves well at every test imposed upon them. 

The Cayuga Chief is a ubique machine, con- 
structed entirely of iron and steel, and is, in this 
respect, especially adapted to the wants of west- 
ern men—for western farmers need machines that 
are imperishable if exposed to the weather, as a 
majority of machines are. It isa very compact, 
light machine. It has whinged tongue like that of 
& wagon, twu drive wheels which act single or com- 
bine to drive the knife, a jointed bar, which ena- 
bles it to conform to uneven surfaces, and 89 ar- 
ranged that the points of the fingers may be elevat- 
ed to run over obstructions, or depretsed, to 
cut under lodged grain. It has a novel ledger or 
cutting plate in each finger, over which the bar 
runs, facilitating cutting, and preventing the 
possibility of clogging. - But apace fails to enam- 
erate the good points combined in this machine. 
It is pores folded up, and when so folded, is 
perfectly balanced, and can be transported on its 
own wheels wherever desired. 

But the best thing to be.said about it is, that it 
did its work perfectly in every spot where it was 
placed, making an excellent impression upon ev- 
erybody who witnessed it. Singly asa Reaper or 
as a Mower, or a Combined Machine, your cor- 
respondent is satisfied it has not been beaten dur- 
ing the five days’ trial, in any particular, where 
ease of working and excellency of work has been 
taken in the account. 

Machines can be seen as follows: Leland, sta- 
tion agent, North Jay ; Geo. C. Baker, do, Wil- 
ton; D. V. B. Ormsby, Farmington; M. G. 
Brooks, Augusta; H. M. Sawtelle, Vassalboro’ ; 
Arnold & Meader, hardware dealers, Waterville ; 
Crosby Hines, Esq., Benton ; and at Hunter's 
Mills, China Village, and Kendall's Mills. Other 
places will be annoanced soon. 

J.S. Grant, agent for Washington, Hancock, 
Somerset, Franklin, and No. Kennebec connties. 

Made by Woopman & Bornuam, Biddeford, Me. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


On Poultry---No. 5. 





Waite Facep Spanisn. 


T do not know of any fowl that it is so difficult 
to obtain the pure stock of, as the White Faced 
Spavish, taking into c nsideration the numbers 
of Spanish fowl! kept through the country, What 
I mean by pure stock, is whata judge of that 
breed of fowl] would call first class. I thought 
when [ first began to keep fowl that I had as fine 
a flock of Spanivh as could be found, and all that 
saw them pronounced them fine, but in my trav- 
els through the Provinces, the New England and 
other States, I began to be educated as regards 
the quality of the breed, and the result is, I have 
changed my fowl four times, and consider that I 
have never had a pure White Faced Spanfsh until 
I obtained my present stock. I began by paying 
one dollar and a half each, or three dollars per 

air, and for the price had a g@®d article. My 
ast cost me six dollars anda half each, or thir- 
teen dollars per pair, and I am far better satisfied 
with the last than the first. It is impossible to 
get a good, first class fowl for half it is worth, 
unless you get it of a person that does not know 
what he has himself. All those that have ever 
imported fowl know that they have never got the 
first cost of the article. I have knuwn Grey 
Dorkings to cost twenty-five dollars per pair ; 
Hamburgs, fifteen dollars per pair, sometimes 
twenty. The cockerel and two hens that took 
the first premium at the late Poultry Exhibition 
at Worcester, Mass., of the White Faced Spanish, 
the owner held at fifty dollars. Theré are several 
varieties of the Spanish fowl: the common Black, 
the Brown, and the White Faced Spanish, and I 
consider the White Leghorn nothing more than 
White Spanish, they have the same characterist- 
ics—large comb, large wattles in the eockrei, the 
ndent comb in the hen, and of the same build, 
ut seldom as large, although 1 have seen them 
equal in size to any Spanish of other colors, and 
the laying qualities the same, but are more sus- 
ceptible to the cold of our winters than the black 
species; and whoever keeps either variety of the 
panish, must keep them ina warm place or their 
combs and wattles are certain to freeze, and that 
destroys the attractive points in the Spanish. 
The cockerels will weigh about seven pounds, jet 
black plumage shaded with green, stands up well 
on its legs,and makes a very fine ap nce ; 
the face of the cockerel from the base of the beak 
up tothe comb,.an extending back of the ear, 
should be pure white, measuring from the base of 
the beak back about one inch and three-quarters, 
and from the comb down about three inches ; the 
comb ereet, single and very large, although some 
of the best cockerels I have ween have slightly 
— combs on one side; the legs are blue. 
he hen’s face should be white like the cockerel, 
from the base of the beak back, and from the 
comb down with @ pendant comb, after drooping 
80 as to cover one eye; jet black in color, biae 
legs, and weighs about fiye pounds. They lay a 
large, pure white egg, nearly round, and seldom 
want to sit, and if they do, are not constant, 
neither do they make good mothers ; the flesh is 
fine for the table, and being great layers are a very 
desirable breed if extra care can be taken of them 
during the winter months. WEsTBROOK. 








° ¥or the Maine Farmer. 
A Letter from Standish. 

Messrs. Eporrors :—Seeing in your paper a few 
weeks ago that you thought the opening of the 
lakes was a good indication of an early spring, I 
thought I would give. you the time of the ice 
breaking up in Sebago Lake for several years, and 
algo the statistics of the town of Standish for the 
year 1864, as taken by the desessors of said town, 

BREAKING Up oF THE Icu 1x Sesaco Lake. 


1855, May 2°) 1858, April 16 1862, April 27 
1856, April 26 1860,. * 27 1864, “ 2 
1857, .* .lu 1861, “ 18 1865, “ Vi 


— lost the record of the years 1859 and 


Sratistics or toe Town or Stanpisn. 


Cows, 511 Bushels of peas, 41 
Oxen, 186 “6 “ buckwheat, 49 
Horses, 236 “ $6 , 20,880 
3-year-olds, 1’. “ turnips, — 647 
2-year-olds, ae a * beeta, 51 
1-year-olds, = ** carrots, 523 
Swine, ’ yy “apples, 5,113 
Bheep, 1,069: Tons of upland hay, 1,961 
3-year-old cattle, 69 “ -bog-hay, 403 
2+year-old do, 89. Pounds of butter, 44,912 
l-year-old do, 116 e cheese, Ww 
Bushels of corn, 4,948 «¢ honey, 274 

ee wheat, 147 « maple sugar, 212 

cer ggg 44 Gallons of syrap, 1% 

“ barley, 417 © Pounds of wool": 1,676 


Sy bean : 487 Pounds of flax, 30 
Value of poalltcy, _ $947, 00 Value af ecee $2.91 {00 
Maharendeatetloatedinesaniie 

he fi are ¥ plowing and gettin 
ready to pat thele med into the ground. The 
ground is.now rather. wet to work well, and I am 


for it has rained slowly all the afternoon and 





rains this evening... .Jomn P..Movnron 
Standish, May 1. 1868, sigiatiT ofa: be ] 


Some of 


Por the Maine Parmer. 
A Note from Ohio. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—We hear that you have an 
early spring. It commenced #o here, buf have 
had cool weather mach of the time for two weeks 
past, and at present vegetation is no more than 
average forward. Pears, peaches, plums and 
cherries, very full, ani nearly out of bloom. 
Apples beginning to blossom, very light. Wheat 
and grass yery heavy growth for time of year. 
Spring grain not all sawed yet (oats and barley) 
by reason of frequent rains the past month. I 
have no interest, direct, in farming, but I think 
corn wil! not be planted these two weeks, unless 
the weather turns much warmer. 

With sincere regard for, your welfare and all 
the brotherhood of man, I remain traly, your 
friend, Mosss Taner. 

Salem, Ohio, 5th mo. 11th, 1865. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


A, Suggestion. 


A great many farmers carry theirseed potatoes 
ina basket when dropping them. It is hard 
work, especially for boys. A better way is to 
put the seed ina cart, and after the drills are 
made, drop the seed from that. Taking several 
rows at a time, just as is done when dropping 
manure. The team can be started when the rows 
are up with the cart. A tin basin or any small 
dish will answer to hold a smal! quantity of seed, 
or the dish may be dispensed with, and only the 
hands used. By so doing a great amount of labor 
may be shifted from. man to beast, Try_ it. 
Plaster may be taken also. A Svusscripsr. 

Sidney, May 10, 1865. 





Ror the Maine Farmer. 
A Word to Boys, 


Set outa few apple trees this spring, boys, and 
get those that grow wild and then graft them. 
They make better trees than those taken from a 
nursery, at Jeast I find itso. Pears grow rapid- 
ly, and ate very nice to treat playmates on win- 
ter evenings when they come to pay you a visit. 

Pownal, May 1, 1865. JONATHAN. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


Shade as a Renovator of the Soil. 


We have frequently taken occasion to state the 
fact, that the rapid deterioration of our soils has 
been brought about, quite as mach by the too fre- 
quent use of hoed crops as by slovenly culture. 
Plant a piece of new and fertile Jand in tobacco, 
corn or potatoes for a few years in succession, and 
it will begin to show evident signs of exhaustion. 
The abundant quantity of potash and soda and the 
phosphates, which the land originally contained, 
will be lessened to a degree that.cannot be account- 
ed for by what had been carried away by the crops 
that have been harvested, for the actual annual 
amount of joss from this source is comparatively 
small. The loss, then, must proceed from gome 
other cause ; and a very little reflection will satisfy 
any intelligent person, that the true theory of a 
rapid exhaustion of a naturally rich soil is the loss, 
by evaporation, through the exposure of the naked 
surface of the soil to the ardent rays of our sum- 
mer sun and facilitation of the process by the con- 
stant stirrings with the plough, the shovel plough 
and the cultivator, which the proper cultivation of 
all hoed crops requires. The lightening of the 
soil; the incessant turning up of fresh earth to 
the action of the sun’srays ; the energetic chemi- 
cal action within the svil itself, which is thus 
produced, and which renders soluble the potash, 
the soda and the phosphates it contains—these 
are primary causes that lead to its impoverish- 
ment, and which the loss of organic and inorganic 
constituents, by cropping the land, has but a very 
small share in producing. Lot us illustrate our 
meaning by anexample drawn from history. The 
vast desert region that stretches from Cairo to 
the Red Sea was, ages ago, the seat of an enor- 
mous population, and of cities whose extent was 
of almost fabulous proportions... It was, at that 
remote period of the world’s history, celebrated 
for its fertility. Its groves, its gardens, its mead: 
ows, its arable lands, wefe spread ont into the 
interior for many hundred of miles. It is now a 
sandy, barren, waterless desert, evincing no signs 
of fertility, except along the narrow etrip of land 
which follows the course of the Nile, and which is. 
nourished by the annual overflow of that stream, 
What caused this change? What but the strippio 
the land of its groves—the ponstent cultivation 0 
the land under 8 burning sun, and the drying up 
of the springs and fountains by which the soil was 
moistened and fertilized. Here, with ‘us, we suf- 
fer from similar causes, althougl, perhaps, in a 
less degree. As our forests are felled, the streams 
they once sheltered and nourished diminish in yal- 
ue—the springs run dry and the soil gradually 
becomes more arid and less fertile. As if to aid 
this’ process of degeneration to the best of our 
ability, we cultivate our lands to an enormous 
extent in hoed crops, and thus by evaporation and 
by washing rains perfect the work of destruction. 
Is there no remedy for this? Undoubtedly ‘there 
is, and quite an easy one, if we would bat adopt 
it. We eannot well -prevent the destruction of 
our forests and the consequent. diminution in thé 
volume of our streams; although many earnest 
voices have already been raised in depreciation of 
this act of vandalism.and in, explanation of its 
injurious results. But, if we cannot stay the 
woodman’s axe, we can, at least, 80 modify our 
system of farming as to preserve our arable lands 
from exhaastion.. ft can be done in this wise. 
Everybody knows that the poorest lands recover, 
at least a portion of their original fertility, if 
when they are turned out to commons, they grow 
up again to pinesand bushes and black jack. The 
fallen leavesand pine shatters and the shelter from 
the sun’s rays effect this ehange after the lapse of 
a few years, The same result may be more quick- 
ly accomplished on our arable lands that are still 
in tolerable condition, by avoiding hoed crops as. 
much as possible, and by seeding them down more 
frequently to grass aod clover. It is shade and 
rest they require—shade which is itself a fertili- 
zer, and rest which enables the soil to recuperate 
by the chemical action that’ is always going on 
within it. Shade and moisture are thas given to 
it; the land is kept cool even inthe heat of the 
summer ; evaporation and waste are thus avoided, 
and by the occasional turning in of the edd thus 
formed, or of a clover erop as it advances towards 
maturity—the plant. food that the cereals require 
is restored to it ; and by a recurrence to the same 
system of management, with the simple addition 
of manurés drawn from the barnyard or collected 
in the form of com from the resurees of the 
land can be kept in good heart from generation to 
generation.— Maryland Farmer. 


Planting and Care of Trees. 


‘‘Most planters are go careless! Friends, if 
ou want trees to thrive, plant early, on dry, 
ly plowed ground. Keep roots from sun, air 

and frost, burying in ground -again! ‘as soon as 
possible. If shriveled, bury tops and all in moist 
ground for ten days. Thin out and shorten in 























in digging. Dig dorge holes, 3 feet, aerosa and 2 
deep, filling up with best soil, so that trees shall 
stand only as asinnursery. Straighten out 
all roote in ‘natural order, fill in with best, fine, 
moist earth, and then tread down ly, 
watering well if dry, before filling up, Then 


deep. Always put corn or some hoed ay 1 ney- 
er 8 or grain trees, All trees 
and planté in grasey yards, and dwarf ffeds also; 
tust bave special: sare. «Wash bodies)of a 

trees ip apring ‘with strong-sqap-suda, Kill of 
the cattapillars and leaf rollers, _ Lat fruit, trees 
bead low—within 3 or 4 feet of and evergreens 
from the ground. “Let éverybody'platt trees; and’ 
then take care of them t’’-F.) K. Paa@six in 


Et te 


tops before planting, to balance the loss of roots! 


mulch—that is, cover etry 2 feet each way 
from‘stems with coarse re or straw, 6 inches 


Garden Hints for May. 


Werps.—These will commence growing where- 
ever t can obtain a foothold. They may be 
destroyed when only an inch high, with only one- 
tenth the labor required when they have reached 
& foot in height. Commence early, therefore, 
and keep the surface perfectly clear of them, 
throughout the whole season. Among strawber- 
ry plants, currant and raspberry bushes, dwarf 
apples and pears and other trees set in gardens, 
the work mast be done mainly by hand; but 
where they have been set out extensively for mar- 
ket, it is performed more effectually and econo- 
mieally by horse labor. 

Motcuine may be commenced towards the end 
of the month, and és applicable to sach trees as 
cannot be worked by horse-power. [+ consists of 
& few inches of old straw, cut grass, long manare, 
tan or sawdault, spread several feet about the tree, 
and serves to keep the surface of the ground moist. 
It is especially useful to newly transplanted cher- 
ry trees, preventing their burning and withering 
at mid-summer, after they have started—a com- 
mon cause of death to thése trees. The mulch- 
ing should be either thivk enough to keep the 
weeds from growing through, or else it should be 


freqaenthy vepored, and the surface hoed mellow 
and clean. It should be spread ‘proadly or as tar 


as the roots extend, and not placed in a narrow 
heap at the foot of the stem, as too commonly 
practiced. 

Mulching is much better than watering, to keep 
the roots moist—watering in fact generally does 
more harm than good, by erusting the ground, 
and never gives a uniform supply of moisture. 

Everoresns may be set out during the ear! 
part of the month, or at any time befure vane 
growth ismade. The great secret of success in 
transplanting all evergreens is to remove a portion 
of earth on the roots. The Scotch Pine may be 
removed without much risk, and but little addi- 
tional earth is needed, especially if the roots have 
been shortened by the spade in previous years, as 
they are straggling growers. Next to the Scotch 
Pine are the Balsam and Norway Sprucs; but 
among the more difficult is the White Pine, one 
of the finest of all evergreens. Bat failure will 
scarcely ever occar if the rule is observed to take 
up a mass of earth oy its roots large enough to 
sustain the tree stiffly inan and upright position, 
when resting on the ground. All evergreens suc- 
ceed best when taken from the nursery rows 
where they have. been subjected to open-air onl- 
ture, instead of from dense forests.— Tucker's 
Annual Register. 





Varying Character of Grass Lands. 


In some remarks before the London Central 
Farmer's Club, Dr. Voeloker referred to the fact 
that the same fertilizers are not of equal value 
on all grass lands. He is reported as saying : 

He believed that if the same degree of attention 
which had been bestowed on arable land were 
given to pasture, they would see the produce very 
materially increased, and in some cases find the 
character of the herbage greatly improved. Hav- 
ing seen a good deal of the pasture land of 
Cheshire, he knew what excellent effeets were 
produced there by a judicious application of ma- 
nures adapted to the soil. He had seen greater 
changes effected through the application of bones, 
both in the quantity and quality of the herbage. 
At the same tinie he felt bound to say that he 
had seen the same bone manures tried in 
Gloucestershire, and he had tried them himself, 
without producing the slightest benefit. There 
could be no doubt as to the fact that there was 
grass land to which it was a waste of money to 
apply any artificial manure at all. It was better 
to apply the manure te the arable portions of the 
farm, than to spend money on the manuring of 
such grass land. 

He subsequently expressed his approval of what 
another speaker had said about irrigation—that 
this process deserves a much larger share of at- 
tention than it yet receives. We believe this 
to be eminently true in the United States. There 
are many Jocalities in which it undoubtedly might 
be carried out at little cost and with great bene- 
fit. ‘The trouble here, as well as In England, is 
the uncertainty that still in some measare attends 
the trial, We know ‘that some waters are much 
better adapted for irrigation than others; that 
variations in the natural temperature of the wa- 
ter very much influence the resalt ; that on some 
lands perfectly cleat water prodaces the best ef- | 
fects; while in other cases muddy water is the 
best.”? And we.do not yet know under what cir- 
cumstances to apply one rule, and in what cases 
precisely an opposite course should be followed. 


Black Teeth in Swine. 


Last year this disease was somewhat prevalent 
and destructive in New Hoagland, and those hav- 
ing swine should be on their guard now that the 
season for hot weather has again come. Cunfine- 
ment from the ground is believed to be one of the 
causes of this trouble ome diséases. Its com- 
mencement is indicated by loss of appetite, tu- 
mors and, weakness in the hind legs, and frequent- 
ly in the loins, with staggering and vertigo. As 
soon a8 these symptoms appear, administer a dose 
6f brimstone or flour of sulphur. Frequent ap- 
plications of buttermilk to the back and loins, 
and gentle me | with a,cob, will. generally 
bring relief, and frequently entire cure. The 
animals should also be allowed a liberal supply 
of loam, rotten wood and fresh, cool dirt. If 








there is a yard attached to the piggery, the ani- 
mals may be perositted"to run oat if the weather 
is clear and pleasant. 


No hog should be kept entirely away from the 
ground, and none without access at all times, to 
a dry bed, entirely away from the wind and sun. 
Another great oversight in keeping swine is in 
not. giving them all.the pure, fresh water they will 
drink, especially in hot weather. Once each day, 
at least, a bucketfof cool water should be turned 
into a clear trough, where the hog can drink what 
he pleases. The opinion seems quite common 
that swine do not need much drink. Perbaps 
they do not require as much as some other ani- 
mais, but unless they get it in their ewill, they 
should have access to water every day.—N. E. 
Farmer. 





The Use of Plaster. 


There seems to be a great diversity of opinion 
in regard to the manurial qualities and benefits of 
plaster ; some contending that it is merely a stim- 
ulant, and uncertain in its results; avd that the 
extra growth it sometimes produces, is at the ex- 

of future crops. Others contend that it) is 
really a manure, and is a real benefit to the Jand 
for crops following its use. Now, my opinion 
is, after four years use and experimenting with 
plaster, that it is the best of the concentrated 
manures, and pays the best intereston the in- 
vestment of any manure used. I have witnessed 
its use on a variety of soils, from astiff clay, 
black prairie, gravelly, down to the poorest light 
sandy soils, with the best results. A gteat deal 
depends on the time of applying it. 1 am well 
satisfied, after numerous experiments, that it 
should be sowed early in the springy before early 
rains are oyer, so that it will get disolved. If 
sowed ‘after the spring rains ate over, it will be of 
very little or no benefit, ‘or suct has: been my ex- 
ience., It ahould be used at the rate of from 

fty,to one. hundred pounds to the acre.—M. J. 

ABEL in Country Gentleman. 





Report your Success! 


“How much that is known by aur successful 
farmers is never comes gent e see fields of 
rich rain, excellent cattle, gc ences, etc, ; 
faving tat t e otind singles out among ‘inferior 
Jand, tnd iv delighted at such prosperity, won 

ing how the it was brought) about. 
Whe has not euch farms in his mind’seye? ,And, 
yet those are unknown; only the neigh- 
rs are benefited by the example. Here is yalu- 
able’ matter. “Why not tt the success—hiw 








Prairie Farmer. beumisnos | 


Washington a Great Farmer... 


It ie generally known that the father of his 
country, while bearing a nation’s. eareseupon bis 
shoulders, was one of the most extensive, farmers 
in the States. I commend his views on the rais- 
ing of tabacco to the carefai and prayerful édn- 
consideration of the Connecticut " 
who persist in raising the harmful weed. I eepy 
from Washington's Political Legacies, to which is 
annexed an appendix, containing an account of 
his ieee te ete., etc., Boston, 1800+" F: 
**Ool Washington was one of the greatest land- 
holders in North America : his estate as Mount 
Vernon wes computed.in 1787, to consist of nine 
thousand acres, under his own mai ment and 
cultivation. He had likewise vatious other Itge 
tracts of lind in other parts of the State;' his 
annua! receipte from his estate amounting in 1776 
to four thousand poundagterling, and it was then 
believed would have sold for upward of one hun- 
dred and sixty-thousand pounds sterling, which is 
equal to more than $666,000. What his revenue 
was recently, we do not know, but there ean; be 
no presumption in supposing it was much in- 
creased under his prudential guidance and practi- 
cal economy. Ile allotted & part of Saturday’ in 
each week to receive the reports of his oversedrs, 
which were registered progressively, to enable 
him to com the labor with the product of 
each particular part, and it is affirmed that this 
weekly retrospect was duly considered ‘by this 
great man during the stormy movements of the 
revolutionary war, and bis Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States.. He: has raisedjin one year seven thou- 
sand bushels of wheat and ten thousand bushels 
of Indian corn on his Mount Vernon estate ; ina 
succeeding year he raised two hundred tambs, 
sowed twenty-seven bushels of flax seed, pnd 
planted seven hundred bushels of potatoes ; at the 
same time his domestics manufactured linen end 
woolen cloth enough for his numerous houseliold, 
which amounted to nearly a thousand persons. 
With him regularity and industry were the ordi r 
of each day, and. the consegent reflection made 
them all happy. ‘Though agriculture was pur- 
sued by him with such undeviating attention, he 
used it rather as the means of his pleasure than 
the end of his wishes, which eoncentrated in the 
labor to improve the well-being of his tellow-citi- 
zens ; and to effect this, he desisted from plant- 
ing tobacco, to employ himself in the introduction 
and fostering such articles of vegetation as might 
altimately tend to a national advantage.’'—(on- 
gregationalist, 


The Machine Universal. 


This machine existed at an early day ia the 
world's history,—at a time when machini t: were 
few. Still it ranks among the firet in impor- 
tance, and of all, it is the most worthy of eousid- 
eration. Its record was traced in its origin by 
Adam, its first engineer. Then it existed ina 
rade state ; its parts were imperfect, and not un- 
derstood ; experience and tice in its opera- 
tions were required to give it the importance and 
perfection since attained. Ita design is the result 
of no mechanical genius, although it has received 
the life-study of the most eminent minds of all 
ages of the world. Napoleon viewed it with ad- 
miration. Washington saw and pronounced it 
good. By it man grows and mations prosper } It 
is the Republic's prise and strength in time of 
peace, and safeguard and security in time of war. 
Without its power this nation would be insignifi- 
cant and powerless, a body without sustenance, 
a branch without support. 

This important and powerful machine is the 
Farm ; the farmer is the engincer. The machin- 
ery is complex, and requites the constant exer- 
cive of forethought, care and vigilanoe to rus it 
with profit. Like other machines, it is suhjegt to 
wear in its operations ; accidents happen to it ; 
a a¢rew becomes loose, a wheel, og, or bolt ‘tay 
break, any of ‘which might su the motion cf 
the whole. Particular care should be taken, to 
keep this machine in good working condition, to 
which end the /ubricating material should be prop- 
erly applied, with first-class conductors and opera- 
tors, such as proper training, study and éxperi- 
ence will make, and the: Machine Universal will 
never prove.a failure, but.a source, of profit and 
enjoyment to the farmer, & means of wealth and 
prosperity to the people, anda blessing inestima- 
ble to the workd.—I. W. Sawnonn ih Boston Cul- 
tivator.” won 








Management of Working Oxon. ”’ 


It is not so. much, hard labor tbat heats. oxen 
and makes them loll in warm weather, ag the ill 
treatment of rough and abusive drivers. Treat 
them with gentleness when at work; feed them 
well and regularly three times a day, With cut 
hay and straw wet with water, sprinkled. with 
oat and Indian corn meal, at Jeast twelve quarts, 
besides some roots datly ; let them have clean wa- 
ter as often as they are fed, and not require them 
to drink that which is impare, of stagnant; give 
them at least two hours after feeding to chew the 
oud and rest, and they will perform a vast amount 
of hard work, and increase in flesh at the same 
time, and will usually be found to be more éonve- 
nient for many pu than horses. Let: it be 
reiterated thet it is not the hard labor that oxen 
perform that exhausts their energies, Oxen were 
made for hard service: and if treated kindly and 
carefully, they will labor hard every day, and still 
grow fat. But when fed a stinted allowanoe of 

r hay and meal, worried and abused by a 
Pawling ifi-natured driver, who incessintly \ap- 
plies the lash or goad, and dragged out by oarry- 
ing on their mecks a hage cart tongue, from, morn- 
ing till night, their strength fails, and sensible 
people are led to conclude that they oannot en- 
dure the heat like a horse.—Agricu 


Clear out, the Cellars, | 


Impure air is a fruitful souree of disease. Ma- 
lignast fevers.of the worst obaracter often result 
from impure odors arising from decaying vegeta- 
bles that are allowed to remain in cellars at this 
season of the year. Farmers sometimes in the 
hurry of work neglect to look over Potatoe-bins 
and other parts of the cellar where vegetables 
have been, stored. . This wr of, the. domicil 
should receive attention, and all decaying matter 
swept ap and removed, and the walls whitewash - 
ed. Let there bea free circulation of air through 
this part of the house to drive off impure vapors. 
A day’s work about the cellar may be the means 
of preventing # large dector’s bill, to say nothing 
of the logsand disoomfort.from being Jaid upon 
a bed of sickness. Pure sir and sunlight are 
great promoters of health:— Utica : 


Bheep Shears, ‘6 


Few ie have any —— me fe r 
ence in saving by the use 0 a 8 » (ste 
table to get the very best that be . 
Phey should 3 of the % best pro ue Be ‘ites. 
diom length—-the The 


—_—" 
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points not too sharp. 
/spring should not be too stiff—as the band €00n 
becomes weary, Experienced shearers will al- 
ways select those having long blades. 

Those who pa no attention to the kind of 
shears they use, frequently mutilate the ’ 
and besides this they leave enough wool on their 
backs to pay for a good pair of shéats in one sea- 
son 


It ia economy to seleowthe best shears, and 
see to eben they kept sharp.—— Rural World. 


Is Fiax Exhaustive?’ 

It is believed by many that fax is an exhdustive 
crop, but it is doubted f it is more so thas most 
of the small grains. All ‘of them: até emit the 
land is continually cropped and nothigg returned 
to'the soi. Sxperiments of Prof. Jdétinsdw'show- 
ed that flax is tess exhausting then either wheat 


or oats yj from, the. a . 
id given by.ite, aah. Dr. Hobhes of Belfast, 
A god the “spplication 





[ahaa wrt 
t ’ 
r dy 54> pounds: bone dast, .5@ pognds sul- 





the benefit. 


it was brought about—~so that others or 


magnesia, thirty-four 
acre, aa a,manure for flax lands vie) oper 
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Terms of the Maine Farmer. 


2.50 in ad ce, or $3.00 if hot paid with- 
, in i Pte of the date of Substription. 


These cerms will be rigidly adhered to in all cases. 3 

All payments made by subscribers to the Farmer will 
© credited in accordance with our new mailing method. 
‘he printed date upon the paper, in connection with the 
absoriber’s name, will show the time to which he has 
aid, and will constitute, th all cases, a valid receipt fo 
yoneys remitted by him. 

"A subscriber dosiring to change the post office 
irecffbn of his paper must communicate to us the name 
f the officeto which it has been previously sent, otherwise 
© shall be unable to comply with his request. 


NOTICES. 
Mr. Jas. Srurars is now on a collecting and canvass 
ng tour in Kennebeo County. 
Mr. V. DARLING will call on?subseribers in Lincoln 
» d Knox County during the months of April and May 
oceeeaneen seaienemmeaetienel 











Our Common Schools. 

An impression seems very prevalent through- 
yut the State, that our schools have not advanced 
o a higher standard for many years past. Now, 
ve deny this. One who can compare the condi- 
ion of the schools in this State, with what they 
vere forty years ago, will find a very great differ- 
nce. But let us heve the facts. In the govern- 
nent of schools, with few exceptions, appeal was 
nade to sheer brute force. ‘The switch and the 
srule were in constant requisition in the school- 
com. The teacher was too often only a little 
espot, a police officer, a sheriff and judge all 
ombined. His pupils were unable to excite any- 
hing of sympathy in his heart. We once re- 
nember hearing a little girl of eleven years say, 
hat her master took her out into the floor and 
eruled her severely on both hands, just because, 
s she expressed it, Bhe looked up tohim and 
miled a natural smile. Scholars who then re- 
uired the brute force of a brute man to govern 
hem, are now successfully governed and taught 
y a tiny looking female, whose body is weak, 
ut whose soul is full of fire, and who commands 
he respect of her pupils by the moral and men- 
al powers within her. 

Says Thackeray in his lectures on the English 
Iumorists, ‘‘When a child was sent to school in 
hose days, the classic phrase was that he was 
laced under Mr. So and So’s ferule. Poor little 
neestors !.1t is hard to think how ruthlessly you 
vere birched ; and how much of needless whip- 
ing and tears our small grandfathers had to un- 
lergo.”” 

Then the qualifications of teachers in those 
wo periods are widely different. A teacher who 
lid well forty years ago, would cut a sorry figure 
n some of our rural districts where boys and 
‘irls have been through with Greenleaf’s Arith- 
netic and Smith's Larger Algebra, arid who can 
wnalyze and parse a difficult English sentence. 
We venture to say that there are hundreds of 
hildren in Maine under thirteen years of age, 
who can answer more questions from a text book 
n Geography than any teacher in the State forty 
years ago. When Maine was separated from 
Massachusetts, comparatively few teachers in the 
‘ounty towns knew a word about English gram- 
mar. We know there are bad boys and bad girls 
ut the present day, and there were as ugly boys 
und as bad girls, aye, and as pretty ones, forty 
years ago a8 now. 

Who have been the cause of this great change in 
our schools? It is the men who have been thank- 
essly toiling all this time to elevate our schools. 
Better teachers have brought out better text 
books, regular series of books, Normal Schools, 
better constructed school houses, large maps, 
globes and apparatus have been supplied. Our 
Common School System has been wholly revised. 
Teachers’ Journils have been published, Town 
County and State Institutes have been organized, 
ull of which have been instrumental of good. 
Che office of State Superintendent has served to 
organize, harmonize and stimulate teachers to a 
better appreciation of their duties. If what we 
nave said be true, why is there so much distrust 
among public men in our present school system ? 
W hy throw overboard the office of Superintendent, 
and have a million of dollars to be expended with- 
out any guiding hand. We have just started a 
Normal School of which we have great hopes. 
The great danger now is, that, in many of our 
schools, especially the graded ones, children will 
be taught too much on the high pressure princi- 
ple. Their minds are put to the rack in analy- 
ring and committing to memory, at the expense 
of their physical energies. Our whole school sys- 
tem needs to be directed by a master hand; by 
one who knows its innermost relationships, who 
can control, direct and modify the existing condi- 
tion of things. We sincerely hope this vacillat- 
ing policy will cease on the part of the public 
mind, and of our legislators, especially, and that 
they will not suffer the next generation to lose 
the benefits of a well directed school organi- 
ration throughout the State. At any rate, we 
trust that the little corporations, called school 
districts, will watch with jealous care over the 

progress of their schools. Whatever others may 
say or do, let the cause of common schools pro- 
gress be unceasingly onward. And as a new 
State Superintendent has been appointed, we trust 
that the citizens of Maine will lend him their 
united help in perfecting in Maine what has been 
80 well begun by others. 


Gop in Mainz. Much has been said for near- 
ly fifteen years past respecting the discovery of 
gold in Maine. Much as we have rendered our- 
selves familiar with the mineralogy and geology 
of the State, we have never yet seen a particle of 
gold that we supposed was found in Maine. We 
remember visiting the Crystal Palace in New 
York, in 1862. What was our surprise on enter- 
ing the cabinet of minerals to see a box contain- 
ing laminated specimens of gold from Madrid, 
Me. Wesupposed then, as now, that it was an 
excellent sample of California gold. We see by 
the papers, that gold is reported as being quar- 
ried in Moscow in this State. We should like to 
see some of it and would take a trip to that lo- 
cality if we could see it in‘ place in the rocks of 
that town. Nor should we object to receiving a 
piece from the proprietors of any gold mine in 
Maine. 








Musrertnc Ovr. A large number of clerks 
are now employed at the offices of Military Head- 
quarters in this city engaged in preparations 
necessary for mustering out those who have been 
ig the service. Capt. Ward@ell'’s company (from 
Oxtord Co.) was mustered out at Camp Coburn in 
this city, and left for home on Saturday last. 
Capt. Chesley’s company will be mustered out to- 
morrow (Wednesday) and the remaining compan- 
ies in this city will be discharged the present 
week. The patients at Cony Hospital and those 
who are sent here from the front and other hos- 
pitals are also being rapidly discharged. 


Gx The receipt of the following articles from 
the ladies of Searsmont, through the kindness of 
Miss S. B. Hazeltine, is gratefully acknowledg- 
ed by the officers and soldiers at Cony U. S. Gen. 
Hospital in this city: 32 sheets, 6 pillows, 20 
pocket handkerchiefs, 28 prs. drawers, 48 towels, 
6 papers corn starch, 6 do. maizena, 6 prs. stock- 
ings, bandages, &e. 


EF We are now enjoying most delightful weath- 
er. The late rains, and the warm days of the 
present week tewe given vegetation a wonderful 
start, and the busy season may be said to have 
fairly commenced: In the city, grounds are be- 
ing planted, but farmers in the country who have 
wet lands will be obliged to wait several days yet 
before it will be in a condition to work. 














The Conspiracy ‘Trial. 

In another column we give an account of the 
opening proceedings of the Military Commission 
for the trial of the persons alleged to have been 
concerned in the conspiracy for the assassination 
of officers of the Government, together with such 
facts and speculations relating to those persons 
which seem to have a bearing upon the case. 
Since the trial commenced, the Government has 
changed its determination to conduct the pro- 
ceedings with closed doors, and the public are 
now admitted to the deliberations of the court, 
and the evidence is permitted to be made public. 
The proceedings of Saturday are published in full. 
The testimony previously taken is stated to be 
ofa character not proper to be made public at 
present. We give below a brief abstract of the 
testimony of the several witnesses examined on 
Saturday, and next week shall continue the re- 
port of the trial more at length : 

The first witness examined was A. Ww. Lzz, a de- 
tective of the military police. He testifies to hav- 
ing visited on the night of the 15th of April, the 
room at the Kirkwood House, occupied by Atze- 
rott, one of the assassins, and finding a coat be- 
longing to him, with a book in one of the pockets 
containing the following writing : ‘Mr. J. Wilkes 
Booth in account with the Bank of Ontario, 
$450 ;” found also a handkerchief marked **Mary 
R. Booth.’’ Under the bolster of the bed he 
found a pistol, and under the mattress a bowie- 
knife, and other articles. The testimony of this 
witness seemed to connect Atzerott with the plot 
of assassination, the theory of the Ss 
being that Vice President Johnson, who occupied 
rooms in the same hotel, was to have been his 
special victim. wi : 

Lours Wricuman testified to a familiar acquain- 
tance with most of the parties implicated in the 
assassination and conspiracy. He had been an 
inmate at Mrs. Surratt’s house for several months. 
Booth, Payne and Atzerott were acquaintances 
and frequent visitors of Mrs. Surratt. He testi- 
fied to a private interview of Mrs. Surratt with 
Booth on the afternoon previous tu the assassina- 
tion of the President. Atzerott was at her house 
also on the same day. Her son John N. Surratt 
was on terms of intimacy with Bvoth, and left 
Washington for Canada on the 3d of April. On 
the day of the murder witness drove Mrs. Surratt 
to Surrattsville, about ten miles from Washing- 
ington, where she owns a tavern, and returned 
with her on the same day. The horse used by 
them was owned by Booth. After the murder, 


Booth and Harold sto at the tavern on their 
way ww Marylaud. luc wilteness testined to the 


previous acquaintance of Booth with Dr. Mudd 
who set Booth’s leg after the murder, and toa 
private interview with him in Washington in 
January, 1865. Mudd was also on terms of inti- 
macy with the Surratts. Payne, who is identi- 
fied as the attempted assassinator of Mr. Seward, 
had previously stopped several days at Mrs. Sur- 
ratt’s apparently in disguise, representing him- 
self to bea Baptist preacher by the name of 
Wood. It will be recollected that when arrested 
at Mrs. Surratt’s house, he gave his name as 
Wood. The witness was crose-examined by Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson counsel for Mrs. Surratt, from 
which it appeared that John N. Surratt returned 
from a visit to Richmond on the 3d of April, and 
told witness that he had an interview with Jeff. 
Davis and Benjamin, the rebel Secretary of State. 
He left Wasbington on the same day for Canada. 
The above embodies the substance otf the testimo- 
ny of the witness. The examination was con- 
ducted by Judge Advocate General Hult. 





ProcLaMaTions BY THE Presipent. A procla- 
mation has been issued by President Johnson 
enjoining upon all military, naval and civil offi- 
cers of the Government, in consideration of the 
fact that the Rebellion is now ended, additional 


- diligence in efforts to capture the remaining Reb- 


el cruisers afloat. He also announces that if, 
after this proclamation shall become known in 
foreign ports, these cruisers receive hospitality 
there, proper retaliatory measures will be resort- 
ed to against the ships of those nations which ex- 
tend such hospitality to these piratical vessels. 

The President has also issued a proclamation 
for the restoration of the national authority over 
Virginia, declaring null and void all acts! under 
the late Rebel rule, and recognizing Gov. Pier- 
pont as the legal Executive of the State. The 
Attorney-General is ordered to instruct the prop- 
er officers to libel and bring to judgement, con- 
fiscation and sale, property subject to confiscation, 
and enforce the administration of justice within 
said State in all matters civil and criminal with- 
in the cognizance of the Federal court, to carry 
into effect the guaranty of the Federal Constitu- 
tion of a republican form of State Government, 
and afford the advantage and security of domes- 
tic laws, as well as to complete the re-establish- 
ment of the authority of the laws of the United 
States and the full and complete restoration of 
peace within the limits aforesaid. 





Tae War News or tue Week. Full particu- 
lars have been received of the surrender of Gen. 
Dick Taylor in Alabama and all his forces. The 
surrender took place at Citronville, Alabama, on 
the 4th inst., thirty-three miles north of Mobile. 
Taylor made the most strenuous efforts to get the 
most favorable terms, but Gen. Canby was in- 
flexible and granted only those tendered to Lee. 
Taylor cOmmanded all the troops in Alabama, 
Mississippi and East Louisiana, and completes all 
the surrender of all the troops east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

The reported negotiations with Kirby Smith for 
the surrender of the rebel army west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, seems not to have been confirmed. 
He publishes a frantic appeal to his soldiers, dated 
Shreveport, April 21, denouncing the surrender 
of Lee in the strongest terms. Smith exhorts his 
soldiers to stand by their colors in this hour of 
adversity, and says the fate of the nation depends 
on them ; that their resources are ample to pro- 
tract the struggle until foreign aid arrives, or at 
least until they can secure for themselves terms 
due a proud people. 





PROCLAMATIONS FOR THE ARREST gF Jerr Davis. 
It is stated that the recent proclamation offer- 
ing a reward for the apprehension of Jefferson 
Davis, as one of the parties implicated in the as- 
sassination of Mr. Lincoln, was not issued by 
President Johnson as his individual act, or mero- 
ly upon his personal opinion as to the guilt of 
Davis. It was issued in pursuance of the deci- 
sion of thé proper legal authority. It was first 
unanimously decided in Cabinet meeting that all 
parties in any way connected with the conspiracy 
should be tried by a military tribunal, and not by 
civil Courts. All the testimony relating to the 
matter was then placed officially in the hands of 
the Judge Advocate General, Hon. Joseph Holt, 
who examined it very carfully, and made a writ- 
ten report to the Secretary of War, giving it as 
his official opinion that the evidence proved Davis 
to have been connected with the inception and 
execution of the plot. It was upon this official 
report that the proclamation was based. It is not 
supposed that any direct and personal action in 
the matter can be traced to Davis, but it will be 
proved that the conspiracy was framed and prose- 
cuted with his knowledge and assent. . 





Dears or A VENERABLE Ciercruan. Rev. Da- 
vid Thurston, we believe the oldest ordained min- 
ister in Maine, died at his residence in Litchfield 
on Sunday afternoon, May 7th, after a brief ill- 
ness, in the 87th year of hisage. Mr. Thurston 
entered the ministry in 1806, and was settled over 
the Congregational Church in Winthrop. He 
continued in this pastorate for over forty-five 
years. He then removed to Prospect, where he 
preached about six years, at the end of which 
time he was settled over the Congregational 
Church in Litchfield, where he continued until the 
time of his decease. 


tr Hon. W. A. P. Dillingham late Speaker of 
the house of Representatives of Maine, now Agent 
of the Treasury Department at Natchez, Miss., 
was selected to deliver an address at a meeting in 
that city on the occasion of the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. It is spoken of as an eloquent pro- 
duction, worthy of the vigorous mind and patri- 
otic heart of ite author. ; 





Our Armies. Immediately succeeding the ca- 
pitulation of the rebel forces of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida to General 
Sherman, orders were issued for the withdrawal 
of our armies from North Carolina and Virginia, 
Jeaving a force at Raleigh and Richmond saf- 
ficient for the preservation of the peace and the 
protection of the people from guerilla outrages. 
The Army of the Potomac has already reached 
the vicinity of Washington, having marched over- 
land from Burke’s Station, through Richmond to 
the defences south of the capital. Gen. Meade’s 
headquarters are at Fort Albany. The 2d corps, 
Gen. Humphrey, and the 5th corps, Gen. Griffin, 
will encamp in the vicinity of the railroad lead- 
ing from Falls Church to Leesburg. The Rich- 
mond Whig, in chronicling the passage of the 
Second and Fifth Oorps through that city, en 
route for Washington, says the sight was a grand 
one. The men were in fine condition and were 
taken by a route that would give them a good 
view of the city which they had so long fought 
to capture. The march past the Libby Prison 
was marked alternately by cheers and groans from 
those who, from time to time, in the progress of 
the war, were so unfortunate as to be involuntary 
inmates of its inhospitable walls. The program- 
me of route took the line past Gen. Lee's resi- 
dence, and those of the soldiers who were aware 
of the probable proximity of the chief of the late 
rebel forces, cheered lustily. It is said Gen. Lee 
stood at the closed blinds of one of the windows, 
and viewed the pageant for a few minutes. 

Gen. Sherman‘s army is now on the march also 
for Washington. On Saturday it left Fredericks- 
burg for Alexandria, where they will probably go 
into camp outside the fortifications, where wood 
and water may be more convenient. Generals 
Sherman, Howard, Blair, and other officers are 
now at Washington. 

It is expected that Sheridan’s cavalry will ar- 
rive on Tuesday or Wednesday of the present 
week, Allthe troops will encamp within the 
limits of the department of Washington, al- 
though the Army of the Potomac, Sherman’s 
Army and the cavalry corps will retain their or- 
ganization, and transact their military business 
through the regular official channels as before. 


It is stated unofficially, that a grand review of 
the entire army will take place this week un the 


old battle ground of Bull Run. It will be the 
most magnificent display ever witnessed in this 
country, if it comes off ; but it is understood, that 
Gen. Grant does not favor it, on the ground that it 
will give the men unnecessary fatigue. _ 

Orders have been issued to muster out all en- 
listed men whose time will expire on or before Ist 
of June,*except men in the regular army, the 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and Veveran Volunteers. 
All volunteer soldiers of cavalry regiments 
whose terms expire prior to Oct. 1, are also 
to be mustered out. All cavalry remaining in 
service after the aforesaid discharges have been 
made will be immediately consolidated in com- 
plete maximum regimental organizations. Organ- 
izations from the same State will be consolidated 
with each other. The regiments about to be dis- 
banded will be sent to the States in which they 
were raised, and, as far as practicable, to their im- 
mediate localities, there to be mustered out and 
paid off. 





Improvements at THe Stare Hovse. Mr. Gil- 
man Turner, the efficient Superintendent in charge 
of the State House, is making quite extensive im- 
provements upon the building the present spring, 
foremost among which are the introduction of two 
large coal furnaces, taking the place of” the old 
ones which were small and situated in such a 
position that they not only disfigured the appear- 


te the Representatives Hall passing through it— 
but took up the best part of the basement, which 
can now be appropriated to the purposes of stor- 
ing coal and wood. The entire cost of the new 
heating apparatus will be about $500. In addi- 
tion to this the rotunda and all the lower halls are 
to be painted. During the past four years the 
evidences of hard usage have been growing more 
apparent, and it is necessary that the painting 
should now be attended to. Mr. Turner enter- 
taining the belief that if first impressions are good, 
they usually remain so, is determined that visi- 
tors to our State House shall not be disappointed 
in the appearance of the rotunda, nor fail to 
pronounce it what it really is—one of the finest 
capitol buildings in New England. 


‘‘Tue Rocug’s Manca.” A scene took place 
at Camp Coburn on Sunday last, which was never 
witnessed here before, and which we hope will 
never occur again. Fifty-five deserters from the 
draft—who a few weeks ago reported at Military 
Headquarters in this city in order to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the President Proclamation 
—were drawn up in a line, and by special orders 
received from the War Department, presented 
with a dishonorable discharge, including a forfeit- 
ure of all pay and allowances. They were then 
addressed by Col. Littler in a speech well suited to 
the occasion, and under an advanced guard with 
arms reversed, and rear guard charging bayonets, 
were escorted out of camp to the tune of the 
‘*Rogue’s March,” and amid the jeers and hisses 
of the soldiers quartered at camp. We refrain 
from giving the names of those who have thus 
brought disgrace and ignominy upon themselves 
and families, and sincerely hope they will in the 
future, endeavor to retrieve their characters from 
this foul stain, by a loyal and patriotic devotion 
to country in whatever circumstances they may 
be called to act. 


Deatn or Hon. Jonn Porrer. Hon. John 
Potter, one of the old residents of this city, and 
formerly a lawyer of considerable practice, died 
at his residence on State Street, on Thursday last 
aged 78 years. He was attacked by paralysis on 
Monday, and lingered until Thursday morning at 
8 o’clock. The deceased had lived in the house 
in which he died, fifty years, was the father of 
nine children, all now living—one of whom 
is Hon. John F. Potter, a former member of 
of Congress from Wisconsin and now U. S. Con- 
sul General in Canada. He was a man of unob- 
trusive but estimable character, and his death 
will be mourned not only by an extensive circle 
of family friends, but by the entire community 
with which, in a business and professional career 
of more than half a century he has been so close- 
ly identified. 

Deatn py Accipent. Mr. Edward E. Savage, 
Livery Stable keeper in this city, was killed by 
being accidentally thrown from his carriage on 
Friday evening last. He started late in the even- 
ing to go to Palermo on business, and when about 
one mile from the city (it is supposed he was 
driving fast) the horse stumbled and fell, break- 
ing one of the thills, and throwing him from 
the carriage. The horse, returning home alone, 
search was made and his body found, but life 
was extinct. Dr. Hill was summoned and de- 
cided that his death was probably instantane- 
ous. Mr. Savage was about 34 years of age, 
well known as a prompt business man, and leaves 
a wife and one child. 


U. S. Commisstonsr’s Court—J. H. Manley 
Commissioner—Wednesday, May 10, United 
States vs. E. Coplin. Conlin was charged with 
carrying on the trade of retail liquor dealer with- 
out a license. Defendant plead guilty and was 
discharged on taking out the necessary license 
and payment of costs. . 

Ev" The sketch of ‘Early Times in Maine’’ from 
the pen of William Allen Esq., author of the 
“History of Norridgewock,”’ and now 85 years 
of age—given in another column, will we doubt 
not prove interesting to all our readers. If cir- 
cumstances permit we should be glad to have them 




















continued. * 


ance of the rotunda—the pipes for conveying heat | 





The Trial of the Assassins. 

The Military Commission for the trial of the 
assassins and conspirators now under arrest for 
complicity*in the murder of the President and 
the attempted assassination of Secretary Sew- 
ard, commenced in Washington on Wednesday 
last. The Commission is composed of the follow- 
ing officers : 

Major Gen. David Hunter, President ; Major 
Gen. Lew Wallace, Brevet Major Gen. A. V. 
Kautz, Brig. Gen. A. H. Howe, Brevet Brig. 
Gen. R. S. Foster, Brevet Brig. Gen. T. N. Har- 
ris, Brevet Col. Horace Porter, and Lieut. Col. 
D. R. Clendennin. 

The orders convening the Court having been 
read in the hearing of the prisoners, they were 
asked if they had any objection to any member 
of the commission, to which they all and severally 
replied they had none. 

The Commission, Judge Advocate General, As- 
sistant Judge Advocates and Reporters having 
been duly sworn, the prisoners, David E. Harold, 
George A. Atzerott, Lewis Payne, Michael 
O’Laughlin, Edward Spangler, Samuel Arnold, 
Mary E. Surratt, and Samuel A. Mudd, were ar- 
raigned on the charge and specifications. Each 
of the prisoners plead not guilty to the charge and 
specifications. 

The Commission, after deciding on the rules by 
which it would be governed, adjourned to meet 
Thursday at ten A. M. 

Contrary to the previous announcement and the 
general expectation, the proceedings of the trial 
are to be conducted privately. The reporters for 
the press have been notified that an abstract of 
each day's proceedings, embracing such portions 
of the testimony of witnesses as may be proper 
for the public to learn, will be furnished them for 
publication. 

The following items in reference to the trial 
and the persons implicated in the conspiracy wil] 
be interesting to our readers : 

‘‘The trials are held in the penitentary build- 
ing at the arsenal, where the criminals are now 
contined in chains and in seperate cells. A large 
room in the second story has been fitted up for 
the court room. It is large enough to hold three 
hundred persons, and is in the northeast corner of 
the building, and has four windows, covered with 
grated iron bars. The room has a high ceiling, 
and, except the tables, chairs and matting upon 
the floor, and half a dozen benches, is perfectly 

lain. The walls are white, the whole building 

ing newly renovated. No maps, pictures or 
anything is tu bo econ save the hastily construct- 
ed pine furniture needed by the court. 

Judge Advocate Holt presides at the court, 
which is ranged around a long table upon the 
north side of the room. Parallel to it are the 
tables for the official reporters, who will be sworn, 
and reduce the testimony each day to writing. 
Next to the phonographers is a table for the bene- 
fit of counsel. Judge Holt will be aided by 
Judge Bingham, of Ohio, and Judge Burnett, 
both skillful lawyers. 

It is said that the Secretary of War is thorough- 
ly conversant with the whole testimony, and that 
the cases have been prepared under his eye. 
Major General Hartsuff has command of the jail 
and its surroundings, and his dispositions are such 
that it would be impossible for any attempt to get 
gee of the prisoners by a mob to succeed. 

is forces are encamped just outside the outer 
walls, while thick cordons of sentries surround 
the red brick building which confines the wretch- 
ed criminals, who, in chains are already undergo- 
ing a living death. They are not showed any 
communication with the outside world, and the 
guards who feed them are not allowed to converse 
with them upon any pretense. 


It is most likely that three of Ford's theatre 
employees will have to die, as it seems pretty clear 
that they aided Booth materially in the execution 
of his dreadful murder. 

The theatre is still under guard by the military. 
No one can enter except by a permit of the Sec- 
retary of War. It remains just as it was the 
night of assassination. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
writes : 

‘*The fiends engaged in the conspiracy were not 
fanatics—they were the merest_hirelings of slav- 
ery. Enough is known to establish the fact that 
they worked for large sums, paid in hand, and 
the plans they laid, running through months, and 
im plicating numbers, were a compound of obedi- 
ence tu the superior intellects that actuated and 
governed them, and of an cager and vigilant anx- 
lety for their own worthless lives. It is already 
known that before Booth shot the President, men 
were stationed to cut telegraph wires, and to open 
the gates along the roads upon which he fled, and 
even to provide refreshments for his horse ; and 
douhgless the same preparations were made for 
the baffled murderer who sought Mr. Seward’s 
life, and the other public men. Nothing proves 
his theory more clearly than the manner in 
which the preparations at Ford's theatre were 
made, showing not one hand or one brain, but 
several ; and it is stated that the leap of Booth 
from the box to the stage had been rehearsed. 

Another despatch says :— 


The two Garretts, who were arrested near Port 
Royal, and in whose barn Booth was shot, have 
been released on parole, and will be used as wit- 
nesses in the trial of the conspirators. 


Several material witness are in Washington, 
a few being from Canada and the South, some 
of the men on whose positive testimony the 
President’s charge of complicity against Jeff. 
Davis, Thompson & Co., was made. Some of 
them are in great trepidation, fearing that 
the era of assassination has begun, and that if 
they tell what they know against the plotters 
they will be mysteriously taken off. One of them, 
an American from Montreal, made a verbal state- 
ment to the Secretary of War relative to the com. 
plicity of Thompson, Saunders and the rest, but 
positively refused to Be pd before the Court 
to testify until assu that his name, resi- 
dence and testimony should be suppressed and 
newspaper reporters excluded from the court dur- 


ing his examination. This was conceded to him, be, 


but it is believed he has fled North in another 
panic. 

The feeling that the conspiracy has extensive 
ramifications is wide spread, and those who have 
had an eye on the documentary evidence at the 
War Department say that it more than proves 
the specifications on file with the Commission, 
and that the half has not been told. 


The correspondent of the Boston Journal, re- 
lates some interesting facts concerning the com- 


plicity of Dr. Mudd and Capt. Coxe with the con- 
spiracy. He says: 

“This Dr. Samuel A. Mudd is the man at whose 
house, near Bryanstown, Booth and Harold stop- 
ped, about four o’clock on the morning after the 
murder. Hd¢ has declared that he had no idea 
who they were, but believed their story that 
Booth’s horse had fallen and injured the inferior 
bone of his left leg. Having no splints, he cut 
up an old-fashioned wooden bend box to make 
some, with which he eet the bone. He afterward 
borrowed a razor and shaved off Booth’s mustache. 
The Doctor showed an Englishman at his house 
how to make Booth a rough pair of crutches, and 
early in the afternoon he visited Bryanstown, 
where it is known he heard of the assassination. 
Later in the afternoon Booth and Harold left the 
house for the house of Sam Coxe, but their host 
never mentioned their visit to any one of those 
who asked if he had seen them. Indeed he went 
80 faras to be present on Monday at a public 
meeting held at Bryanstown and to draw up res- 
olutions deploring the assassination. At that 
time doubtless he had in his pocket twenty-five 
dollars that the assassin had given him. Fortun- 
ately the unbleached inmates of Dr. Maudd’s 
house were more loyal, and they stated the facts, 
which were confirmed by the discovery of Booth’s 
boot, cut from his swollen leg and foot, and con- 
taining his name. 

Capt. Sam. Coxe, at whose house Booth made 
his next halt, owns a large estate and lives in the 
old plantation style. At the beginning of the 
war he raised a company which was to have taken 
‘Fort Washington on the Potomac river below Al- 
exandria, but his courage failed him. He went 
over into Virginia, but when the confiscation act 
was passed he returned to his plantation, where 
he has since resided, with his son and two daugh- 
ters. When Booth and Harold reached his house 
about ten o'clock on Saturday night, they were 
guided by a half-breed Indian named Swan, whom 
they found while skulking during Saturday in the 
swamp. When they saw Coxe he prete that 
he would not accommodate them, but finally gave 
them some some supper. They then started off 
again under Swan’s guidance, but soon dis- 
missed him, saying that knew the way. 
Swan the money they gave him and then 
followed them ata distance, and until he saw 
them again under Coxe’s roof. Coxe’s house is 
but a few miles from the river, and it may appear 
that he not only harbored the assassins but ena- 
bled them to obtain the boat in which they cross- 
ed into Virginia. 


CAPTURE OF JEFF. DAVIS. 


HIS FAMILY AND STAFF TAKEN WITH 
HIM. 


PARTICULARS OF THE PURSUIT AND 
CAPTURE. 


Davis taken in his Wife’s Petticoats. 


The following official despatches convey the 
gratifying information that Jeff. Davis, the Pres- 
ident of the defunct Confederacy, for whose ap- 
prehension the Government had offered a reward 
of one hundred thousand dollars, was captured at 
Irvinsville Ga., on the morning of Wednesday last, 
together with all his family, Reagan, the rebel 
Postmaster General the members of his staff, and 
some other persons accompanying him : 

- a. a aa 
ashington, May 13—10: .m. 
To Major General Dir : , d 

The following despatch from Gen. Wilson, an- 
nounces the surprise and capture of Jefferson Da- 
visand his staff, by Colonel Pritchard of the 
Michigan cavalry, on the morning of the 10th 
inst., at Irvinsville, in Irvin Country, Ga. 

(Signed) E. M. Sranron, Sec’y of War. 


Macon,, Ga., May 12—11 a. m. 

To Lieut Gen. Grant. and the Hon. Secretary 
of War: 

I have the honnor to report that at daylight of 
the 10th inst., Col. Pritchard, commanding the 
Fourth Michigan cavalry, captured Jeff Davis 
and family, with Reagan, Postmaster General, 
Col. Harris, Private Secretary, Col. Johnson, 
Col. Morris, Col. Lubbeck, Lieut. Hathaway and 
others. 

Col. Pritchard supprised their camp at Irvins- 
ville, in Irvin County, Ga., seventy-five miles 
southeast of this place. 

They will be here to-morrow night, and will 
bef orwarded under a srong guard without delay. 

I will send further particulars at once. 

(Signed) J. H. Witson, Brevet Maj. Gen. 

War Department, 
Washington, May 14—a. m. 
To Maj. Gen. Dix: 

The following details of the capture of Jeffer- 
son Davis while attempting to make his escape in 
his wife’s clothes, have just been received from 
Major General Wilson. 

(Signed) E. M. Sranton, Sec’y of War. 
Macon, Ga., May 12—11 a. m. 
To Hon. E. M. Stanton: 

The following despatch, announcing the ca 
ture of Jeff Davis, has been handed me by Col. 
Minty, commanding the 2d Division : 

Headquarter 4th Michigan Cavalry, 
Cumberlandville, Ga,. May 11. , 
To Capt A. W. Scott, A. G. of Division: 

Sir, [ have the honor to report that at daylight 
yesterday, at Irvinayille, I surprised and captur- 
ed Jeff. Davis and family, together with his wife, 
sisters and brother, his Postmaster General Rea- 
gan, his Private Secretary, Col. Harrison, Col. 
Johnston, A. D. ©. on Davis staff, Col. Morris, 
Colonel Lubbeck, Lieut. Hathaway, also several 
others, and a train of five wagons, and three am- 
bulances—making a most perfect success, had not 
a painful mistake occurred by which the 4th 
Michigan and the lst Wisconsin did that which 
cost us two killed, and Lieut. Boulte wounded 
through the arm, in the 4th Michigan, and four 
men wounded in the lst Wisconsin. 

This occurred just at daylight, after we had cap- 
tured the camp, by the advance of the lst Wis- 
consin. —— were mistaken for the enemy. 

I returned to this point last night, and shall 
move right on the Macon road, without waiting 
for orders from you as directed, feeling that the 
whole object of the expedition is accomplished. 
It will take me at least three days to reach Ma- 
con, as we are seventy-five miles out, and our stock 
is much exhausted. 

1 have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) D. B. Parrcnarp, 
Lieut. Col. 4th Michigan Cavalry. 

The Ist Wisconsin belongs to Lagrange’s Brig- 
ade of McCook’s Division, and had been sent due 
east by General Croxton, via Dublin. Colonel 
Minty bad distributed his command all along the 
South bank of the Ocmulgee and Altamaha 
This accounts for the collision between parts of 
the first and second divisions, and shows the zeal 
of the command in the pursuit. 

I have directed increased vigilance on the 
of the command, in the hope of catching the oth- 
er assassins. Our dispositions are good, and so 
far none of the rebel chiefs have been able to get 
through. 

Breckinridge’s son was captured night before 
last, eleven miles south from here. 

I will send further particulars as soon as re- 
ceived. 

(Signed) J. H. Witson, Brevet Maj. Gen. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Macon, May 13—9:30 A. M. Lieut. Col. Har- 
den, commanding the lst Wisconsin, has just re- 
turned from Irvinsville. 

He struck Davis’s trail at Dublin, Lawrence 
county, on the evening of the 7th, and followed 
him closely night and day, through the pine 
wilderness of Aligator Creek and Green Swamp 
via Cumberlandville to Irvinsville. 

At Cumberland Col. Harden met Colonel 
Pritchard with 150 picked men and horses of the 
4th Michigan. Harden followed the trail direct- 
ly South, while Pritchard having fresher horses 
pushed down the Ocmulgee towards Hopwell, 
and thence by Horse Creek to Irvinsville, arriv- 
ing there at midnight of the 9th. Jeff. Davis 
had not arrived. From citizens Pritchard learn- 
ed that his party were encamped two miles out 
of the town. He made his dispositions and sur- 
rounded the camp before day. Harden had en- 
camped within two miles, as he afterwards learn- 
ed, from Davis. The trail being too indistinct to 
follow, he pushed on at 3 A. M., and had gone 
but little more than a mile when his advance was 
fired upon by men of the 4th Michigan ; a fight 
ensued, both parties exhibiting the greatest de- 
termination. Fifteen minutes elapsed before the 
mistake was disccvered. The firing in this skirm- 
ish was the first warning Davis received. The 
captors report that he hastily put on one of his 
wile’s dresses and started to the woods, slowly 
followed by our men, who at first thought him a 
woman, but discerning his boots while running, 
suspected his sex at once. The race wasa short 
one, and the rebel President was soon brought to 

He brandished a bowie-knife of elegant pat- 
tern and showed signs of battle, but yielded 
promptly to the persuasion of the Captain’s re- 
volvers, without compelling the men to fire. He 
expressed great indignation at the energy with 
which he was pursued, saying that he thought 
our Government was more m imous than 
to hunt down women and chiidren. Mrs. Davis 
remarked to Col. Harden after the excitement 
was over, that ‘‘the men had better not provoke 
the President, as he might hurt some of ’em !”’ 

Regan behaves himself with becoming dignity. 
The parties were evidently making for the coagt. 
(Signed) J. H. Witson, Brev. Maj. Gen. 





Court Martian. The Court Martial which has 
been in session in this city for several weeks past 
finally terminated on Monday of the present week. 
About sixty cases—most of them for desertion— 
have been disposed of, but the sentences of the 
Court have not yet been made public except in 
part. The verdict in each case is forwarded to 
Maj. General Dix, Commanding the Department 
of the East, at New York, for approval, and 
when returned is then made known. Returns 
from about thirty cases have been received. In 
these, were included four whom the Court sent- 
enced to be shot. Their names are Wm. Bar- 
ber, a substitute, Silas May and Rufus May of 
the 30th Maine, and John Farwell of the 31st 
Maine. General Dix approved the proceedings 
but commuted the sentence to a dishonorable dis- 
charge and forfeiture of all pay. The balance 
of the cases were mainly sentenced to a forfeiture 


of pay. ’ 


Discuarce or Sotprers at Camp Berry. Brev- 
et Col. Littler, Chief Mustering Officer, and Capt. 
McMichael, Mustering Officer, yesterday returned 
from Portland, where they had been to attend to 
the mustering out of troops, at Camp Berry. We 
understand that about all the velunteers, substi- 
tutes and drafted men there are discharged, leay- 
ing only Co. K. Vet. Res. Corps, and some of the 
officers and men who have been there on detached 
duty, in camp. Capt. Holmes, Commissary of 
Mustering, at Portland, has been kept busy and 
is disposing of the soldiers reporting rapidly. 

Maj. Robie, Paymaster U.S. A., now station- 
ed in this city, also paid Portland a visit, and 
dispensed green backs to a large amount, in the 
way of bounties, pay, &c. 








ex Jos. B. Hall, Esq., one of the editors and 
publishers of the Portland Evening Courier has 
dissolved his connection with that journal. He 
is succeeded in the chair editorial by Mr. A. 





G. Tenney of the Brunswick Telegraph. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Early Times in Maine. 

The county of Somerset was explored for the purpose 
of settlement in 1771, and in 1772 four families settled 
in what was called Canaan, near the river below Skow- 
hegan Falls, now Skowhegan. In 1773, there were six 
settlers in Norridgewock, and three in Fairfield. These 
were thé first Eoglish settlers in this county. The ter- 
ritory then belonged to the county of Lincoln, which 
county was incorporated in 1760, and these settlements 
were within the limits of the Proprietors of the Ken- 
nebec Purchase from the Colony of New Plymouth. 

In 1774, the Proprietors caused a portion of their 
lands to be surveyed into lote for settlement, and offered 
a lot of two hundred acres to each settler who would 
establish his residence thereon. Seventy lots in Nor- 
ridgewock were selected the same year for settlement, 
and nearly as many in Canaan, now Skowhegan, by 
young men, mostly from the county of Middlesex in 
Massachusetts. The breaking out of the war and the 
battle of Lexington, in their immediate vicinity, pre- 
vented, in a great measure, the settlement that year as 
was intended; a few only came, and they were subject 
to great privation and much hardship; they brought 
but little with them. No provisions or supplies could 
be obtained, at first, short of Cushnoc, (now Augusta) 
or the Hook, at Hallowell, forty, or over forty miles 
distant by the river, and their only mode of conveyance 
was by canoes in summer, and by hand sleds on the ice 
in the winter. A spotted line was made along near the 
river, and a path bushed out by which they could go on 
foot and carry a pack, but no road was made for several 
years. There was no mill at first nearer than Vaseal- 
borough, and when the settlers raised corn they had to 
carry it there to mill, or pound it ina mortar to make 
hominy to live on. In 1777, Timothy Heald built a 
mill at Norridgewock, and a mill was built at Wesser- 
onset in Canaan. Other mills were built about the 
same time to the accommodation of the new settlers. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war, the settle- 
ments which for seven years had been much retarded, 
progressed rapidly, and a road was made in 1780 from 
Norridgewock, by the river, to Skowhegan, and thence 
to Ticonic to connect with a road by a ferry in Winslow, 
thence to Vassalborough and to Cushnoc and Hallowell, 
which could be passed with a cart and oxen with light 
loads, and in 1784, the Proprietors made provision for 
opening a road from Tjconic through Fairfield in a direct 
course to Heald’s mill in Norridgewock, and in the 
course of ten yearsthe same was made passable, near 
the line of the present travel. 

About this time disputes arose about land titles and 
taxes, and law suits followed to be tried at Pownalboro’, 
then the shire town, sixty miles distant, which were ex- 
tremely harrassing and attended with much cost. Pow- 
nalborough was then spread over a large territory, em- 
bracing what is now Dresden, Alna, Wiscasset and Per- 
kins, and contained most of the nobility of the county. 

Hon. Wm. Cushing, then a Judge of the 8S. J. Court, 
and afterwards a Judge of the U. S. Court a long time, 
and Rowland Cushing, his brother, was Sheriff, and for 
a time Register of Probate. Judge Cushing was also 
Judge of Probate, and redided in that town. The 
Bridges, Bowmans, Lithgows, Woods, Carlton and others 
of distinction, lived in Pownalborovgh. 

The county officers were—Dr. Thos. Rice Chief Jus- 
tice of C. C. Pleas; Hon. Jonathan Bowman, Hon. Na- 
thaniel Thwiog, Associate Justices; Jonathan Bowman, 
Jr. was Clerk and Register of Probate; Judge Rice was 
Register of Deeds, and Judge Thwing was County Treas- 
urer. Thus a few families held all the county offices, 
and all resided in the shire town but Judge Thwing. 
William Lithgow, Jr., was Brigadier General. The 
other distinguished men were Col. Dummer Sowall of 
Bath, and Dr. Daniel Cony of Hallowell, now Augusta, 
who were Senators. William Lithgow, Jr., and Timo- 
thy Langdon, were the only Attorneys of the county 
till 1790. 

In 1774, Col. Wm. Howard of Cushnoc, was the prin- 
cipal trader on the Kennebec, and the only Justice of 
the Peace in the place for several years; parties some- 
times had to go forty miles to Esquire Howard to be 
married. John Getchell of Vassalborough, Samuel 
Wood of Winthrop, Robert Page of Readfield, and 
Oliver Wood of Norridgewock, were as early as 1788 
appointed Justices. 

In 1796, Gen, Henry Dearborn of Pittston, was Major 
General of the militia, and was that year chosen mem- 
ber of Congress, and afterwards Secretary of War. Io 
1790, John Gardiner, an eminent barrister, educated in 
London, settled in Pownalborough, was Representative 
of the town three years, and periched by shipwreck on 
his way to Boston in 1793. The settled ministers in 
Lincoln, from 1773 to 1796, were Rev. Ezekiel Emerson 
of Georgetown and Norridgewock; Rev. Alex. McLane 


of Bristol; Rev. Thomas Moere of Wiscasset; Rev. |. 


Francis Winter of Bath; Rev. Josiah Winship of Wool- 
wich; Rev. John Murray of Boothbay; Rev. Thurston 
Whiting of Newcastle. ‘The persons above named were 
the most prominent men in Lincoln county from 1773 
to 1799, when the county of Kennebec was taken off. 
But little attention was paid to thg roads in any part 
of the county at first; the traveling was generally by 
water or on foot and on snow shoes. When the 8. J. 
Court was first holden Sn Pownalborough, in 1784, the 
Judges from Massachusetts came on horse-back, and 
from Brunswick part of the way on foot by a spotted 
line. In 1792, the road from Waolwich to Hallowell 
was a mere foot path. The writer, in that year, passed 
over it on horseback, or on foot where he could not ride, 
was thrown from his horse into the mire within a mile 
of the Court House in Pownalborough, on the main 
road. The settlers then were few and far between. 
About that time a current of emigration was progress- 
ing, a spirit of enterprise was aroused, and towns re- 
mote from the shire petitioned for, and in 1799 a new 
county was established, embracing all of Lihcoln coun- 
ty above or north of Pownalborough, by the name of the 
County of Kennebec, which then contained ten lawyers. 
WituiaM ALLEN. 
Norridgewock, April 25, 1865. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
The State Normal School. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I recently made a trip to Farm- 
ington. Being there over a stormy day, I visited the 
State Normal School. Meeting Mr. Kelsey the Princi- 
pal, in the hall, I told him that feeling an interest in 
the school, as one of the people of Maine, I had called 
to see it, and witness his manner of teaching. He very 
cordially invited me to the recitation rooms, where I 
saw his able assistants, and nearly ninety scholars. 
These scholars were not uncouth boys and rude girls, 
but ladies and gentlemen, who, I afterward learned, > 





nearly all been engaged in teaching district schools 
fore entering this Normal School as scholars; but find- 
ing themselves deficient in that one thing so requsite 
for a good teacher,—familiararity with the subjects to 
be taught—they have come here to be taught themselves. 
The manner of teaching in this school, is much in the 
form of lectures, while each pupil is required to commit 
to memory lessons from text books, and give verbal or 
written explanations in their own language; thus the 
lessons are made much more familiar than in the or- 
dinary way. By the way,do people generally, know 
what the Normal School is for? Perhaps they do, and per- 
haps some may beas ignorant as your humble servant 
was; so just say to them it is to make teachers—School 
Teachers that the State of Maine need not be ashamed of. 
Maine has long felt the need of institutions of this 
kind, and now, next to the victories of our glorious 
armies, and the permanent establishment of our govern- 
ment, do we prize the successful establishment of this 
school. Shas 
Its location, in one of the most healthy and beautifal 
villages in Maine, together with the high character of 
the man first put in charge of it as Principal, will soon 
make it a favorite of the people. Although not secta- 
rian, I came to the conclusion (by observations made at 
this visit) that parents who wish to send their children 
there, need have no fears, while the present Principal at 
least, is in charge, that they will not be under a teacher 
sincerely religious, loyal to his country, and one who re- 
gards every pupil in his charge with a parent’s solicitude. 
On the whole, the school promises much, and all who 
have the cause of education at heart, may thank ‘iod 
for putting it into the hearts of our rulers, to establish 
it on so good a basis. 8. T. F. 
Winthrop, May, 1865. 


eg” A grand parade of the troops now station- 
ed at Camp Coburn, previous to their being mus- 
tered out of service will take place this (Tuesday) 
afternoon, between four and five o’clock. It will 
probably be the last military display in this city 
of soldiers enlisted for the suppression of armed 
treason and rebellion. So mote it be! 








ea Rev. Oscar F. Safford formerly of this city, 
and for several years officiating as pastor of the 
Universalist church in South Danvers, Mass., 
was installed pastor of the Universalist church 
in Charlestown, Mass., on the 4th inst. 


Cnuvese-Japax Mantresto. Oar readers will 
find matter for thought and argument in an ad- 
vertisement with this heading in dur columns. 
Let both sides of this matter be discussed, and 
then justice will be done. 





——=—=—_. 
Latest Telegraphic Yews, 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


THE TRIAL OF THE ASSASSINS, 


JEFF DAVIS ON His WAY To 
INGTON. balerenet 


HE WILL BE PLACED ON TRIAL AT ONCE 


Evidence implicating him in the Con- 
spiracy. 
SUPPOSED ARREST OF sURRarT. 
THE 7.30 LOAN. 


Wasuiverox, May 15. It appears from 
of the military court, that on Saturday whe eg 
through his counsel, Thomas Ewing, Jr., set up the-ples 
os this military ag has no power to try them rt as 
ges preferred, for reason that in these times peace 
a should 2 to civil udbensie. te ™ 
e court after deliberation overruled 
nold @hen asked to be tried separately i the o 9 
a - pd request was also denied. 
ghian bas procured counsel and is represented 
by Mr. Walter Cox, and Col, William oster appears 
- Atzerot and Payne. 4 _ = 
li the forenoon and to 1:30 P. M, 
with reading the euhienes’ taken Betarday. ‘The teat 
pom fy read over in the presence of the witnesses who 
gave i. » 
New York, May15. Jeff. Davis will reach 
ton by the middle ot latter part of this — i ne: 
at once be put on robably bef ission 
now in session. ™ — 
The circumstantial evidence implicati 
conspiracy is becoming more complete. 





him in the 


ositi : 
mony from Richmond will not be wanting, as skillfal 


detectives are unravelling the movements of 8 
was at Richmond chedlly before the soeien onbten 
more than one interview with Davis and Benjamin, 

The Post's special Washington despatch says: 

The prevailing impression among officials here, is, that 
Jeff. Davie will be tried for high treason before the U. 
8. Court of this District and that he will not be arraign. 
ed before the military commission. - 

ws ptr ae Star says : 

“On Saturday last a man answeri descri 
tion of Surratt, made his appearance —_ A. b ro 
ed by Col. Wm. H. Boyd (formerly of the lst New York 
Lincoln Cavalry) and made inquiries about the route to 
New York. He was met by a colored boy as he emerged 
from an extensive swamp in the neighborhood, and asked 
the colored boy, who appeared on the outskirts of the 
homeetead, if there were any soldiers in the house. The 
boy said ‘‘no,” and the stranger approached. 

Mrs. Boyd met the traveller, and on hearing his in- 
terrogations, called her husband from his tea table to 
direct the stranger to New York. The Colonel went out 
and suspecting, on examination, that he was not all 
right, asked him to go back to the house and have sup- 
per and lodging. The fellow started with Col. Boyd 
and delivered over his bundle. The Colonel soon dis- 
covered that a pistol was concealed in the bundle, which 
was artfully made up. Soon after the two started for 
+m —p Bae M ~ Boyd discovered that the straa- 

was making tracks to the rear, 
the fact to her be omer opipeormenee 

Col. Boyd then instituted a pursuit, which lasted for 
three miles, the fugitive crossing a creek up to the neck. 
The rascal was secured at last, and has been brought to 
Washington. The arrested person answers to the des- 
cription of Surratt in every particular except beard. 
The prisoner has a beard apparently fresh grown, and 
about three weeks old. In all other respects the prison- 
er answers to the description of Surratt.” 
Paitapetraia, May 15. Jay Cooke reports that the 
ae re, to the 7-30 loan to-day amounted to 4,- 

300. 








Bonemran Grass Birowers. This troupe, under 

the direction of Prof. Carling, arrived and gavo 

a performance last evening to a large and fashion- 

able audience at Meonian Hall, which elicited 

much satisfaction. A large amount of very val- 

uable work manufactured under the eyes of the 

audience, beautiful in design, and splendid parlor 
ornaments, were presented to the audience, thus 
fulfilling their promise that everything is manu- 

factured to give to the audience, and nothing for 
sale. The beautiful and dazzling steam engine of 
colored glass, in full operation, is really worth 
the price of admission, and should be examined 

by all who wish to see what ingenuity is equal to. 

A very interesting lecture on the art of glass- 

making and working was given ; also a lecture 
on the philosophy of steam. 

There will be a d matinee on Wednesday 

afternoon for ladies and children—children 15 

cents—on which occasion there will be « large 
number of beautiful glass ornaments presented to 

the audience. 

On Wednesday (tomorrow) evening a beauti- 

ful present of glass work valued at $25 will be 

awarded to the handeomest lady in the hall. 
The decision to be made by a committee of gen- 
tlemen chosen by the audience. 

After the show there is a social hop each even- 

ing. Let all who have not witnessed this won- 

derful exhibition, be sure and go to Meonian Hal, 
this evening. 

Tae 7.30 Loan. On Saturday last more than 

thirty millions of the subscription to the 7.30 
loan were received by Jay Cooke & Co. Over 
ninety-eight millions were subscribed during the 
week. This is the most extraordinary financial 
achievement on record. It will be seen by the 
following semi-official announcement that the gov- 
érnment have decided to issue the remainder of 
the loan authorized by Congress to the amount of 
two hundred and thirty millions more : 

‘‘The Secretary has decided to issue the balance 
of the loan authorized by the act of March, 1865, 
and which amounts to two hundred and thirty 
millions in seven and three-tenths notes, precisely 
similar in tenor, form and — to Seven- 
thirties already sold payable three years from the 
15th of next July, except that the Government 
will reserve to itself the option of paying interest 
in gold coin at the rate of six per cent. instead of 
seven three-tenths in currency. Subscribers will 
deduct the interest in currency up to July 15, 
when they subscribe. 

The delivery of the notes of this third series of 
Seven-thirties will commence on the first of June 
and be made promptly and a 
that date. Subscriptions, however, wal re- 
ceived at once, and interest at seven and three- 
tenths per cent. allowed to subscribers up to the 
15th of July, in the same manner as allowed for 
the interval between the second series and the first 


series. Any excess of subscriptions to the 
ent series will be filled with the new issue as 


- nan as the notes can be prepared at the 
reasury. 








Tae Evrorgan anv Norts American Raitroap. 
The friends of railroad progress in Maine will be 
glad to learn that a bill to aid the completion of 
the European and North American Railway has 
passed the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 116 to 66. There is little doubt 
of its passage by the Senate. The bill pledges 
the credit of the State to the amount of $700,000, 
for the building of that portion of the line which 
runs from the town of Lincoln to the New Brun- 
swick boundary, and also assigns to the State of 
Maine in trust for the Railway Company all the 
interest which Massachusetts has with Maine in 
claims against the General Government for in- 
terest upon the old war debt. 


Frees. The barn of Mr. Hiram Rockwood in 
Belgrade, including three tons of hay and four 
cattle, was entirely consumed by fire one day last 
week. The house was also set on fire the eame 
night, and a person named Willey, suspected of 
the crime has been arrested, tried before a juitice 
and sufficient evidence found against him to bind 
bim over. In default of bail—bond for $20,000, 
he was lodged In jail in this city. 

The dwelling heuse of Mr. Thatcher Hale in 
Norridgewock was destroyed by fire on Monday of 
last week. 

Fire in Berne. A fire broke out in the rear 
of the Harris Block in Bethel, Saturday morning 
of last Week, and before it could be stopped, the 
Bethel House, three stores and one dwelling house 
with all the outbuildings were burned. Total 
loss $8000. The Bethel House was built in 1833 
and has been the summer resort for large num- 
bers of travellers. It is proposed to rebuild on a 
larger scale than before. 


Barvcron Acavemy. Our readers will notice 
the advertisement of this Institution in another 
column. This is one of the best managed and 
most popular Academies in the State. Itt is locat- 
ed in quiet and pleasant village where pupils 
are free from the temptations of larger towns, 
while its Principal, Mr. Hilton, stands deservedly 
high as a teacher. 


gar See the advertisement of valuable Mills and 
Water Power at auction in another column. 


The next meeting of the Executive Counsil will 




















be held on the 19th of Jane next. 
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